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WITH THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


With the opening of school in the fali, 
thought turns naturally to the question 
of School-Library relationships. Miss Al- 
thea Warren in her A. L. A. presidential 
address,1 touched the heart of the matter 
and brought into the open a situation 
which has been troubling public library 
workers for some time. Said Miss War- 
ren: 

“Another area which our Association 
will have to chart and organize through 
survey and a joint committee study with 
the N. E. A. is the problem of public 
school-public library relationship. When 
the business man does concern himself 
with libraries his compelling purpose is 
apt to be the desire to save the taxpayer’s 
money. He is sure to note with horror 
the duplication of services in the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s work of the 
public library system and the libraries in 
junior and senior high schools as well as 
the books provided by Boards of Educa- 
tion for use in elementary schools. A re- 
port of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion called Social Services and the Schools 
published in 1939 ‘foresees the ultimate 
unification of all public educational ac- 
tivities under the leadership of a public 
education authority.’ It must be admitted 


that the schools are more successful than 
the libraries in securing funds but public 
libraries run by Boards of Education and 
state libraries taken over by State De- 
partments of Education have frequently 
not been successful consolidations. The 
library tends to become a third, fourth or 
fifth consideration rather than the pri- 
mary one. We can not investigate too 
earnestly the arguments on both sides.” 

The need for some such joint-commit- 
tee study as suggested above is empha- 
sized by an examination of recent writ- 
ings on the subject. A book on Book 
Selection for Secondary School Libraries? 
devotes just one paragraph to public li- 
brary relationships, and the reference 
even here is most casual, a glance in pass- 
ing. Further proof that the thoughts of 
the school-minded and the public library- 
minded run along different grooves is 
found in a report issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association. This report, 
on School Library Services in Wiscon- 
sin, issued in June, 1943, consists of a 
summary of existing library practices in 
different types of schools, city, village, 
state graded, and rural. The comparisons 
are interesting but too long to be re- 
printed here. A paragraph which will 


1 Salute the dawn, by Althea Warren, Library Journal, July 1943. 
2 by Willard A. Heaps. H. W. Wilson, 1942. 
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catch the eye of the public library-mind- 
ed has to do with the standard set up as 
desirable: one dollar per pupil for books, 
as against the one dollar per capita for 
all library purposes with which we are 
familiar (and we have understood that 
from another source $2. per pupil is re- 
commended). That even this seemingly 
generous allotment would be insufficient 
for small rural schools with an enroll- 
ment of less than 25 will become appar- 
ent on second thought, as the summary 
goes on to point out. But here where the 
existence of other sources of book supply 
might have been canvassed, there is only 
the incidental statement that “it is often 
possible to obtain supplementary library 
material through libraries of the state, 
county, town, village, city, or other agen- 
cies.” 

On the other hand, in a publication is- 
sued by the Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion, Chicago,’ the part which the public 
library could play, or shall we say should 
play, is fully recognized: 

“Rural schools and rural communities 
both are in need of better library serv- 
ices. Many of the same reasons which 
make it difficult for rural people to sup- 
port their schools adequately make it 
difficult for them to secure satisfactory 
library services. There is not enough 
money in most rural areas to maintain a 
good public library and individual school 
libraries as well. 

“Libraries are usually located in cities, 
towns and villages—at a good distance 
from many farms. In rural America 72 
per cent of the people have no form of 
local public library service outside of the 
school. Of the 3,100 counties in the United 
States, only 600 have county-wide library 
service. More than 600 counties—rough- 
ly one out of five—do not have a single 
public library within their boundaries. 

“Some state libraries extend their facil- 
ities to distant readers by mail, as in 
Oklahoma and Wisconsin; other state li- 
braries send out ‘bookmobiles,’ as in IIli- 
nois. Some teachers’ colleges have exten- 
sive ‘book-box’ library services for rural 
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or mountain people. Even city libraries, 
in some instances, station their books in 
village stores, gas stations, or rural 
schools, where patrons can choose the 
books they want to read. 

“Rural people are aware of the im- 
portance of books, bulletins, magazines, 
and newspapers in their daily lives. They 
know that children will read more if 
there are interesting books within easy 
reach. Sometimes school-board members 
take the lead in organizing a community 
library at the neighborhood school. Again, 
school-board members co-operate with 
the superintendent of rural schools in 
maintaining a general school library serv- 
ice for which the school districts pay 
small yearly book fees. Through these 
community libraries and area-wide li- 
brary services, children, teachers, and 
families in the community have access 
to many more books than they can hope 
to have in their individual school li- 
braries.” 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education, in its 42d Year Book, Part 
2, on The Library in General Education, 
has recognized the educational function 
of the public library to the extent of one 
chapter contributed by Ralph A. Beals, 
director of libraries at the University of 
Chicago. In his opening paragraph Mr. 
Beals makes an observation which is 
worth serious thought. He points out the 
extent to which the American public li- 
brary and the American public school, 
two institutions separate and distinct in 
origin, have in recent years tended to 
become more and more alike: 

“Beginning as agencies for the com- 
mon supply of books that literate adults 
of a community could not or would not 
buy for themselves, public libraries 
opened their doors first to youth and then 
to children; and they have broadened 
their services to include a wide range of 
interpretive activities, including instruc- 
tion. The public schools and colleges, be- 
ginning as agencies for the instruction of 
youth, have sought to attract larger and 
larger numbers of the adult community; 


3 Still sits the school house by the road. Committee on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
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and they have extended their facilities to 
include, as integral units, collections of 
the books and other materials on which 
their broadened program of instruction 
is founded. Thus there is a considerable 
range of activity common both to public 
schools and to public libraries.” 


Here is as good a statement as you 
could find of the origin of that duplica- 
tion of services to which Miss Warren 
refers, and of which taxpayers sooner 
or later are going to become aware. The 
need would seem to be for a differentia- 
tion of function. 


Mr. E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the 
State Board of Normal Regents wasn’t 
thinking in these terms at all when he 
made some remarks on the teaching of 
high school English, but he may have 
made a suggestion which applies. 


“English,” says Mr. Doudna, “has be- 
come a high school catch-all, with Social 
Studies running a close second. English 
teachers attempt almost impossible pro- 
grams of curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. They are responsible for read- 
ing, literature, speech, writing, spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, plays, 
radio scripts, school publications and 
whatever else that seems to fall within 
the areas of reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing. There is such lack of concentration 
on the principal problems, and so much 
repetition, diffusion, over-emphasized mo- 
tivation that English lacks the very 
things which good writing has always 
stressed—unity, coherence, and empha- 
sis. 

“English is a collective name for two 
instructional activities — reception and 
expression. In both the elementary school 
and in college they are differentiated. It 
would seem wise to define the terminology 
and organization so that reading, listen- 
ing, and expression are separated for 
teaching purposes as they are in prac- 
tice. There will always be overlapping, 
but emphasis should be distinctly indi- 
cated. ENGLISH should be used for the 
oral and written activities and READING 
or LITERATURE for the reading and lis- 
tening activities. ... 
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“READING as here contemplated is much 
more inclusive then LITERATURE, which 
is usually interpreted to mean intensive 
study of classics and an historical survey 
of English and American writers and 
books. READING groups are distinctly not 
to be limited to any ‘hundred best books.’ 
They are not to be excluded or neglected; 
on the contrary, reading instruction 
should lead finally to the best books of 
the ages.” 

And right here, although he never 
meant it that way, the public library 
might step in to claim one of Mr. Doud- 
na’s three divisions for itself. In break- 
ing down that amorphous term “English” 
into its component parts he has done a 
service to both English teachers and li- 
brarians. For too long the English de- 
partment has been carrying a load which 
properly belongs to the library. Reading 
as distinct from Literature and English 
is a Library function. The teacher of 
high school English was an English ma- 
jor in college, which means that she was 
trained in English and Literature. She 
was never trained to be a director of 
“Reading”—which embraces all sorts of 
subjects besides Literature. The only per- 
son who has had any training along that 
line, and with all the other requirements 
of a one-year library course it is all too 
inadequate at that, is a trained librarian. 

What the library has to contribute to 
an all-round education is suggested in 
an editorial by Mr. Frederic Melcher 
which appeared in the Publishers’ Week- 
ly. The editorial makes clear the distinc- 
tion between the kind of information 
which can be conveyed only through 
school instruction and that which may be 
absorbed through wide personal reading: 


“In all the recent discussion on what 
college freshmen know, or do not know, 
about American history, there seems to 
have been a tacit assumption that all the 
information a person has about history 
is what he learned in the classroom. Not 
one of the many disputants, since the 
New York Times reported the results of 
a survey on the subject conducted among 
7,000 college students, has thought of 
pointing out that this is far from being 
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the case. If college freshmen are tested 
on their knowledge of geometry, Latin 
or Spanish, the results may be legitimate- 
ly traced directly to their high school 
courses, but this is not entirely true of 
history, or literature for that matter. 

“There is a vast amount of reading of 
history which every boy or girl does 
among his own books or those of the 
nearest library. Then there are the vivid 
impressions of movies and newspaper 
and magazine reading. All of this to- 
gether might not enable young people to 
give quick answers to such questions as, 
When was the Homestead Act passed? 
or Who was Mark Hanna? but they still 
have a rather useful and inspiring con- 
ception of American history. To discuss 
one’s knowledge of history as if only for- 
mal courses counted shows a blind spot. 

“Just what kind of an examination 
college-age young people could be appro- 
priately given after their dozen years of 
voluntary individual reading among the 
books available to them, we do. not ven- 
ture to say, but certainly something of 
significance will stay with the readers of 
such books as the d’Aulaires’ Washington 
and Lincoln, Daugherty’s Daniel Boone, 
Van Loon’s Jefferson and the volumes of 
Joseph Altscheler, Cornelia Meigs and 
Laura Ingalls Wilder. 

“In every home there is today a fresh 
incentive to such reading. In every home 
there are kindred and friends who are 
risking their lives in order that this na- 
tion may continue to seek liberty and 
happiness. Never has there been a time 
when it has been so important to know 
the history of our country. From the days 
when the child reads his first picture 
story books to the days of transition to 
adult books, he should have near at hand 
the best historical books we can provide. 
With plenty of such reading chosen by 
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children according to their tastes and 
interests the content of formal school 
courses will take on more meaning.” 


This is the type of reading, supple- 
mentary to formal school courses, which 
it should, we think, be the province of 
the Public library to supply. But why not 
the School library, you may ask. The 
answer is there in a word that Mr. Mel- 
cher uses in his final paragraph, “transi- 
tion.” 

For while the School library and the 
Public library, in their work with young 
people, have one purpose in common: to 
develop reading habits which will last 
throughout a life time, such habits are 
not likely to be formed after the ages of 
17 or 18. If at that age a “transition” 
must be made to the public library, the 
chances are that it will never be made 
at all. 

The school has as one of its objectives 
the preparation of young people for civic 
life. The public library, we like to think, 
is a civic institution which should play 
a functioning part in the life of every 
intelligent citizen. How far can the 
school take over the province of the pub- 
lic library without depriving the adult 
citizen of his chief means of continuing 
education? 

This is one of the questions which 
should be taken up by the Joint commit- 
tee which Miss Warren proposes. In the 
meantime, from this brief survey of some 
current writing, two points stand out. 
One is that school people when they talk 
of libraries think too exclusively in terms 
of their own institutions. The other, that 
public libraries, for one reason or an- 
other, have never made their presence so 
conspicuously felt as to make it impos- 
sible to overlook them. 

—M. K. R. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Barron. “At a special meeting the Bar- 
ron Library board accepted with regret 
the resignation of Mrs. Josephine Ander- 
son, librarian for 23 years. ‘The library 
board wishes to publicly express their 
appreciation of her many years of ex- 
ceptionally fine work. Her departure from 
the work will be a loss shared by all 
friends of the library.’ Miss Doris Pitzer 
will succeed Mrs. Anderson as librarian 
and was recommended by her. Miss Pitzer 
has served as assistant librarian at vari- 
ous times, has taken the library course 
at the University of Wisconsin and holds 
a master’s degree in education.” 


Boyceville. Mrs. W. C. Johnson is now 


librarian. 


Chippewa Falls. Miss Sornson writes of 
their exhibit at the County Fair: Our 
theme was “Let us bring the public li- 
brary into your home.” Our background 
was azure blue wall board with lettering 
done in white, outlined in black. In the 
center of the exhibit in the foreground 
was a miniature house, completely fur- 
nished, set in a real lawn, with a victory 
garden in the rear. We had lawn furni- 
ture, fireplace, picnic equipment, as well 
as washing machine and clothes line. It 
looked so real with the flowers, lawn and 
garden one wanted to stop in and rest. 
On slanting shelves we displayed our 
books. On one side we had books on elec- 
tricity, plumbing, home carpentry and 
“fix it” books, decorating, sewing, china, 
care of children and other books for the 
home as well as books on current affairs 
and novels. On the other side we had 
books for children of all ages, both clas- 
sies and modern stories. Behind the house 
we had book jackets of novels mounted 
on red. The whole effect was gay and 
colorful. There were people in front of 
the display all the time. We gave away 
book lists to all ages on all subjects. We 
felt the exhibit was well worth the time 
and energy expended. 


De Pere. Miss Flora Lee Denebeim, a 
graduate of Minnesota Library School, 


began her work as children’s librarian 
on July 15. 


Ladysmith. Miss Mary Jane Welbasky 
of Duluth, Minn., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library School, is 
the new children’s librarian. She started 
work July 1. Miss Ann O’Connor, former 
librarian, was married on June 10 to 
Ralph A. Ruud. 


Mosinee. The library reopened August 
16 after being closed several weeks for 
redecoration. 


Palmyra. Mrs. Gertrude Sprengel was 
appointed a member of the Powers 
Memorial Library board in place of Mrs. 
Ina Powers who was made an honorary 
member. 


Racine. Miss Florence Hensey has re- 
signed as reference librarian at West 
Allis to become librarian of the Lincoln 
branch in Racine. 


Reedsburg. “Mrs. Mary Cushman who 
has held the position of librarian in the 
Reedsburg Public Library for the past 
37 years, retired from active library 
work on July 1st. On the evening of June 
30 a public reception in her honor, spon- 
sored by the members of the library 
board of trustees, was held at the library 
building. A large number of patrons and 
other friends gathered there to show their 
appreciation of Mrs. Cushman’s services 
and to wish her many years to enjoy the 
leisure she so much deserves. 

“Miss Marjorie M. Davies of Wiscon- 
sin Dells, who for the past two years 
has been assistant librarian at Antigo, 
has been engaged to replace Mrs. Cush- 
man. Miss Davies is a trained librarian, 
having graduated from our State Univer- 
sity and also from the State Library 
School. 

“On July 1, 1948, Mrs. R. P. Perry re- 
signed from the Board of Trustees of 
the Reedsburg Public Library. In Janu- 
ary, 1898, Mrs. Perry was appointed by 
the mayor of Reedsburg as one of a com- 
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mittee of three to launch a campaign for 
a public library. This was 45 years ago 
and ever since that time, with the excep- 
tion of about two years, Mrs. Perry has 
been a member of the Board of Trustees. 
By her resignation the Board loses a 
valuable member who gave unselfishly of 
her time and talent for the benefit of 
the library. The Library Board received 
Mrs. Perry’s resignation with profound 
regret and much gratitude for the long 
service rendered.” 


Rib Lake. Mrs. Viola Schmidt is the 
new librarian. 
Waukesha. “Raises were given the en- 


tire staff this spring. The rise in the cost 
of living was taken into consideration, 
but probably more so with the realization 
that the library had to pay better salaries 
in order to hire and hold the people it 
wanted. Instead of being able to hire a 
qualified assistant from $80 to $100 per 
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month as in the past few years, the li- 
brary now had to pay $125 per month. 
That fact made it necessary to revise the 
salaries of the whole staff. All positions 
were therefore raised approximately fif- 
teen per cent. The raises were given with 
no limitations.” 


Wausau. Helen M. Anderson has re- 
signed as librarian to accept the librari- 
anship of the Forest Park Branch of the 
Springfield Mass. Public Library. She is 
succeeded by Dorothea Krause, former- 
ly on the staff of the West Allis Public 
library and more recently librarian at 
Blue Island, Ill. Mrs. Rebecca F. Con- 
radsen of Morrisonville, a recent gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary School, has been appointed refer- 
ence librarian. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Arlene Schroeder 
has resigned as assistant to work in an 
airplane factory in Rockford, III. 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List, edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Library Service 


Heaps, Willard A. Book selection for 
secondary school libraries. 1943. 335p. 
Wilson, $2.50. 025.21 


A treatment of the principles and practices 
of book selection as applied to high school li- 
braries. Since many of the aspects are those 
covered in other texts on the subject, it is prob- 
able that the special contributions of the book 
will be found in the discussion on The adoles- 
cent and his reading, and in the treatment of 
the Curricular backgrounds of book selection. 
The point of view is that of the large school 
library, which is where the work will have its 
chief usefulness. In public libraries serving high 
schools it will also be worth study, although 
this subject of the relationship between public 
library and school is all too inadequately 
treated. 


Journalism 
Coleman, Harry J. Give us a little smile, 


baby. 1948. 258p. illus. Dutton, $3. 
070 


Reminiscences of the author’s career as a 
news photographer from the turn of the century 
to the beginning of the first world war. Illus- 
trated with cartoons and old photographs of 
outstanding events, breezily and slangily writ- 
ten, it gives a glimpse into one of the little 
known sides of newspaper work, but is prob- 
ably best suited for large library shelves. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bradbury, Dorothy E. and Amidon, Ed- 
na P. Learning to care for children. 
1943. 149p. illus. Appleton, $1.25. 

136.7 


A book intended to give boys and girls of high 
school age guidance in the care of younger 
brothers and sisters, or of other children whose 
mothers may be working away from home, Is 
plentifully illustrated, provides interesting ques- 
tions to answer and topics for discussion, and 
could be used by home economics teachers or 
other group leaders. 


Montgomery, Elizabeth R. Bonnie’s baby 
brother and how he grew. 1942. 95p. 
illus. Stokes, $2. 136.7 
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The Bureau of Maternal and Child Health 
recommends this book as a valuable addition to 
the material available on parent education, 


Seagrave, Gordon S. Burma Surgeon. 
1943. 295p. Norton, $3. 266 


Medical autobiography of a surgeon mission- 
ary in Burma, telling how he built up a _ hos- 
pital out of nothing and trained uneducated 
nitive girls to become superb nurses. At the 
outbreak of war, he worked with the Chinese 
army, underwent bombings, moved his unit from 
place to place, never more than one jump ahead 
of the Japanese. and finally treked out of 
isurma with Stillwell. A story of courage, en- 
durance and faith. 


Zilboorg, Gregory. Mind, medicine and 
man. 1943. 344p. Harcourt, $3.50. 
132 or 616.8 


An interesting discussion of the social and 
anthropological forces which shape our be- 
havior, Author, who is a practicing psychiatrist, 
makes a careful analysis of the Freudian theory, 
its contributions and shortcomings, and also 
discusses the desirable changes in our attitude 
toward, and treatment of, crime. 


See Booklist 39 :441 Jl. 1 °438. 
Social Science 


Brown, Paul. Insignia of the services, 
new ed. 1948. unp. illus. Scribner, 
$1.50. 355 


Published in 1941 (BuLLerin, Jl, 
“revised as of April, 1943.” 


‘41), now 


Bryan, George S. The spy in America. 
1943. 256p. illus. Lippincott, $3. 
351.74 


“This book [is] a review of espionage and 
counter-espionage in America from colonial days 
to the first world war. . It deals with es- 
pionage in a broad sense—with military spies, 
but also with civilian intelligence agents and 
secret emissaries of various kinds.” (Preface) 
Author has drawn on manuscript sources as 
well as on printed material. Book is objective 
and unsensational in treatment and akin in in- 
terest to Carl Van Doren’s Secret History of 
the American Revolution, 


Burris-Meyer, Elizabeth. This is fashion. 
1943. 409p. illus. Harper, $6. 
391 or 646 


A luxury item for larger libraries where it 
would have considerable reference value, its 
most distinctive feature consisting of a series 
of chronological tables in which changing fash- 
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ions year by year are recorded. Unlike most 
books on the subject, is not profusely illus- 
trated. There is a series of full-page line draw- 
ings depicting general trends from Ancient 
Egypt down to the present; also a series of 
color charts of questionable durability, for the 
color samples (resembling those for house 
paints) are pasted onto the page. Bibliographies, 
lists of museums, historic houses, ete., and 
Index, 


Floherty, John J. Inside the F. B. I. 
1943, 192p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 
351.74 


Intended for young people (and chosen by 
the Junior Literary Guild as one of its books 
for older boys) this is quite suitable for the 
adult shelves, particularly in smaller libraries. 


Holbrook, Sabra. Children object. 1943. 
195p. Viking, $2. 371.84 


There are marked differences, both in the 
organization of the system and in social back- 
ground of the pupils, between New York public 
schools and those of a middle western commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, there will be much in the 
book, with its account of an experiment in 
practical democracy through the organization 
of Youthbuilders clubs, to interest workers with 
young people. 


See Booklist 39 :348 My. 15 °43. 


Hungerford, Edward. Transport for war. 
1942-1943. 272p. illus. Dutton, $3. 
385 


Railroads carry the biggest load in the trans- 
porting of men and war materials, but water, 
highway and air transportation also play a 
part, as recorded in this popularly written 
work, 


Lippmann, Walter. U. S. foreign policy, 
shield of the republic. 1943. 177p. 
Little, $1.50. 327.73 


Mr. Lippmann reviews briefly the traditional 
American foreign policy of the past and out- 
lines what he considers the desirable policy for 
the future. The basis of this policy will be 
what he calls a “nuclear” alliance with Britain 
and Russia, backed up :by powerful armed 
force. 


See Booklist 39 :440 Jl. 1 °438. 


Ottley, Roi. New world a-coming; inside 
black America. 1943. 364p. Houghton, 
$3. 326 


Published as a “Life in America” prize book, 
this is a factual account of the negro in Amer- 
ican life today. Interest centers on Harlem, to 
the exclusion of some of the problems which 
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are particularly southern. Many little known 
aspects of the negro capital are brought to 
light and there is special treatment of out 
standing personalities, from Father Divine to 
Joe Louis. Written in a quiet and unemotional 
tone, the book is a definite contribution to 
works on its subject. 


Poteat, Edwin McNeill. Four freedoms 
and God. 1943. 155p. Harper, $1.50. 
321.4 


A discussion of the four freedoms from the 
point of view of religion. To the author freedom 
is a matter of the spirit, and it is his argu- 
ment that any freedom sought for and won on 
a purely political basis will be of temporary 
duration. 


Steele, Evelyn. Wartime opportunities 
for women. 1943. 181p. Dutton, $2.50. 
371.42 


In addition to aviation, industry, nursing and 
the government services, presents some of the 
usually less recognized opportunities now open 
in transportation and other fields. 


Strang, Ruth and Hatcher, Latham. 
Child development and guidance in 
rural schools. 1948. 218p. Harper, 
$2.50. 371.42 


Guidance is presented here more as a point 
of view in dealing with children than as some- 
thing extra and special tacked on to the cur- 
riculum. So understood, it should permeate all 
school activities. Made interesting and readable 
by the frequent case histories cited, should be 
helpful to any rural teacher. 


Von Miklos, Josephine. I took a war job. 
1943. 223p. Simon & S., $2. 331.4 


Author, a successful industrial designer, 
writes of her experiences, first in a munitions 
plant, later in a ship yard. 


See Booklist 39:457 Jl. 15 °43. 


Williams, Ben Ames, ed. Amateurs at 
war; the American soldier in action. 
1943. 498p. Houghton, $3. 855 


Mr. Williams has brought together a selection 
of first-hand accounts of soldiers in action from 
the French and Indian wars of the 18th century 
down to the present war in the Pacific, Com- 
plements Van Wyck Mason's The fighting Amer- 
ican, (BULLETIN, Jl. '48) which is made up of 
fictional narratives. 


See Booklist 39 :423 Je. 15 °43. 


Wriston, Henry M. Challenge to free- 
dom. 1943. 240p. Harper, $2. 380.973 
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Discussion of the future of democracy and 
free enterprise, both handicapped, the author 
thinks, by a spirit of ‘“defeatism.’’ This applies 
particularly to the relationship of government 
and business, ‘For years business and govern- 
ment have been working at cross purposes. 
Each has been dominated by negative ideas 
about the other. Their common stake has too 
often been forgotten in mutual recriminations.” 
By the former president of Lawrence College, 
now president of Brown University. 


The American Language 


Whyte, John. American words and ways, 
especially for German Americans. 
1948. 184p. Viking, $2.50. 428 


Although intended for the use of German- 
Americans who wish to master American idiom 
and rid themselves of foreign accent, this book 
would provide an entertaining study for the 
native-born and give him an interesting per- 
spective on his own language. Suitable for the 
400 collection in any large library or for the 
community where special need exists. Author 
who now teaches in Brooklyn College was born 
and raised in Watertown. 


See Booklist 39:458 Jl. 15 °43. 


Science and Useful Arts 


De Kruif, Paul. Kaiser wakes the doc- 
tors. 1948. 158p. Harcourt, $2. 614.2 


In the system of medical care set up in the 
Kaiser ship yards on the west coast, the author 
sees the pattern of a future health program 
for the whole country; a program which will 
be self supporting, without the aid of charity 
or government subsidy. Kaiser’s name is known 
the country over. The author brings a new 
name to the fore, that of Dr. Sidney Garfield, 
who had worked out the plan in practice by 
himself and had it ready when the need came. 
A forecast of the book was given in the Read- 
ers’ Digest of May, 1948. 


Cook, Sherman R. Electrical things boys 
like to make. 1943. 205p. Bruce, $2.25. 
537.8 


Author, a teacher in a Chicago high school, 
presents 38 projects which have been tried out 
with boys in his classes, 


Duncan, Ida Riley. Needles and pins. 
1948. 344p. illus. Liveright, $2.50. 

646.2 

“The American woman's complete sewing 


book.”” Chapters on materials and their care 
and one on mending precede the directions for 
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muking garments. Remodeling and renovating 
are also covered, The treatment seems to be 
practical and the book should meet a need at 
the present time. 


Fox, Helen Morgenthau. Gardening for 
good eating. 1943. 262p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 635 


Ilas some helpful suggestions on planning the 
garden, preparation of soil, and cultivation, but 
the chief contribution of the book is in its 
treatment of many unusual vegetables and ways 
of cooking them. New ways of preparing old 
standbys are also suggested. Additional chapters 
treat of wild plants useable as foods, of the 
small fruit garden, the herb patch, home-grown 
teas, and of preserving and storing for winter. 


Guyton, Boone T. This exciting air. 1943. 
219p. illus. Whittlesey House, $2. 
629.13 


“The dangerous business of testing planes for 
the Navy described in informal style by a man 
whose test flying in this country was varied 
by testing in France in 1939.’’—Booklist. 


See Booklist 39 :440 Jl. 1 °43. 


Ham, Arthur W. and Salter, M. D. Doc- 
tor in the making; the art of being 
a medical student. 1943. 179p. Lippin- 
cott, $2. 610 


This book would be best suited perhaps to 
college students taking pre-medic courses, al- 
though it could be read also by older high 
school boys considering medicine as a_profes- 
sion. It emphasizes the need for a sound knowl- 
edge of the sciences, discusses habits of study, 
attitudes toward work, and also some of the 
personality traits which may determine the suc- 
cess or failure of a career. Good material set 
up in rather unappealing format. 


See Booklist 39 :364 My. 15 ’43. 


Fine Arts 


Drought, R. Alice. A camping manual. 
1943, 167p. illus. Barnes, $2. 796 


A manual for camp directors, taking up such 
subjects as Campsite selection, Health and 
safety, Feeding the camp, Business management 
and record keeping, Counselor training and 
Program, Author, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, has had wide camp experience in 
Europe as well as in many parts of this coun- 
try. 


Krueger, Joseph J. Baseball’s greatest 
drama. 19438. 409p. illus. Classic Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee, $2.75. 796.3 
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Baseball’s greatest drama is the annual world 
series event which began in 1903. Here is a 
book giving in straight chronological order the 
high lights of each series from that date to 
the present. Since this information is not avail- 
able all together in any other one source and 
must be hunted for through various sports 
handbooks, this work will have a decided li- 
brary reference use as well as a strong appeal 
to sports fans. Lacks an index but will meet a 
need nevertheless. 


Literature 


Coffin, Robert P. T. Primer for America. 
1943. 166p. Macmillan, $2. 811 or 821 


What America means to this poet stated in 
homely, vigorous verse, beginning with an 
American ABC. Is at times close to doggerel 
but some of its selections would provide good 
readings for occasions. 


Winslow, Anne Goodwin. The dwelling 
place. 1943. 256p. Knopf, $2.50. 
818 or 828 


One of those combinations of autobiography 
and essay which are hard to classify but de- 
lightful to read. The author, who lives in her 
ancestral home outside of Memphis, writes of 
the changing seasons, the round of activities 
and guests, the dogs and other farm animals, 
the country sights and sounds which make up 
her year. A choice book for reading aloud when 
there is a sympathetic listener. 


History and Travel 


Dumond, Dwight Lowell. A history of 
the United States. 1943. 882p. Holt, 
$5. 973 


If the ordinary citizen could be brought to 
read this entire book be would have a better 
idea of the history of our country and of how 
we came to be what we are. Unfortunately for 
this purpose, the book is large and the task will 
appear formidable. However, it could be read 
piece-meal, by the reader secking information 
on the forces which led to the Civil war, for 
instance, or the reconstruction period, subjects 
on which the treatment is excellent. A series of 
small maps, drawn to a uniform scale, and a 
reproduction of early maps from the W. L. 
Clements library collection, are features of 
this book. 


Fox, Ernest F. Travels in Afghanistan, 
1937-38. 1943. 285p. illus. Macmillan, 
$4. 915.8 


Writing both as a 
sentative of the Explorers’ 


geologist and as repre- 
Club, the author 
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has given us a highly informative book about 
this little known country which lies at India’s 
northern border. The excellent photographic il- 
lustrations give a good idea of the mountainous 
region, but there are times when the reader 
would appreciate a more detailed map. 


See Booklist 39:444 Jl. 1 °43. 


Laski, Harold J. Reflections on the revo- 
lution of our time. 1943. 419p. Vik- 
ing, $3.50. 940.5 


Discusses the Russian revolution and its sig- 
nificance and presents the author's belief in 
the need for a “revolution by consent” if a 
violent overthrow is to be avoided. Author is a 
British intellectual with strong leanings toward 
the left. 


See Booklist 39 :461 Jl. 15 °48, 


Lin Yutang. Between tears and laughter. 
1943. 216p. John Day, $2.50. 940.53 


mM 


The book is not well named. here is no 
laughter in it and more anger than tears, Anger 
at tlle failure of lend-lease to get war supplies 
to China; anger at assumptions of Anglo-Amer- 
ican superiority, and at the plans of the Nor- 
man Agells, Clarence Streits, Nicholas Spyk- 
mans, and others, for world organization in the 
interests of the white race. Ely Culbertson’'s 
mathematical solution comes in also for sharp 
criticism. Not the urbane book you might ex- 
pect from the author, but stimulating. 


Moorehead, Alan. Don’t blame the gen- 
erals. 1943. 312p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 
940.53 


A British war correspondent’s thoughtful ap- 
praisal of events from August, 1941, to August, 
1942 in north Africa, the Near East, and India. 
Events have moved rapidly in Africa since 
it was written, but the treatment of other top- 
ics. notably the failure of the Cripps mission, 
still has timely significance. 


See Booklist 39 :366 My. 15 '43. 


Richmond, Bernice. Winter harbor. 1943. 
211p. Holt, $2.50. 917.41 


When Winter Harbor lighthouse was put up 
for sale by the U. S. Government. the author 
and her husband became its happy owners. 
This book giving an account of their life on 
their island of ‘‘four acres more or less,”’ as 
the deed put it, is filled with authentic Maine 
atmosphere and makes a very pleasant addi- 
tion to the literature of the Maine coast. The 
illustrations. reproductions of pages from a ko- 
dak album, add a home-like touch. 


Wallace, Henry A. The century of the 
common man. 1943. 96p. Reynal, 
$1.50; pa. 75c. 940.53 
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This compilation from recent speeches and 
writings serves to give a view of Henry Wal- 


lace’s ideal for our future relationships with 
the rest of the world. Contains his Price of 
Jree world victory. 


Biography 


Brown, Louise Fargo. Apostle of democ- 
racy; the life of Lucy Maynard Sal- 
mon, 1943. 315p. Harper, $3.50. 921 


lor many years a teacher at Vassar, Lucy 
Maynard Salmon did much to revolutionize the 
tenching of American history in schools and 
colleges. Other teachers, particularly of that 
subject. will find this book of special interest. 
To more general readers, it may have an appeal 
as a biography of a “new woman” of the ‘80's, 
who lived into the modern world of the ‘20's, 


See Booklist 39:445 Jl. 1 748. 


Driscoll, Charles B. Kansas Irish. 1943. 
359p. Macmillan, $2.50. 921 


While this book may lack ‘the romanticism 
of many of the Life with father books,” as the 
Booklist puts it. it does give a memorable pic- 
ture of frontier Kansas, as well as a study of 
a vigorous, if not lovable character, 


See Booklist 39 :424 Je. 15 °48. 


Joseph Schafer: student of agriculture. 
1943. 67p. State Historical Society, 
Madison, $1.50; pa. $1. 921 


Three contributions make up this memorial 
tribute to Dr. Schafer, late superintendent of 
the Iistorical Society of Wisconsin and chair- 
man of the Library Commission. In the first. 
Louise P. Kellogg writes of Joseph Schafer, 
the historian; in the second, Clarence B, Les- 
ter, of Joseph Schafer, the man; the third is 
an extensive bibliography of Dr. Schafer’s writ- 


ings. prepared by Everett E, Edwards and 
Thomas J. Maycock. Edward P. Alexander. 


present superintendent of the Society, has writ- 
ten an Introduction, The subtitle given the work 
is not wholly apt, for, while both Miss Kellogg 
and Mr, Lester refer to Dr. Schafer'’s interest 
in agriculture as the basis for his approach 
to history, the bibliography as well as Miss 
Kellogg's evaluation, indicates the much broad- 
er scope of his historical contribution. Libraries 
will want the book as a worth-while addition 
to the Wisconsin shelf, 


Fiction 


Brophy, John. Spearhead. 1943. Harper, 
$2.50. 


Story of the commandoes giving ‘fascinating 
details of’ commando training and raids, with 
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a good characterization of family and men,’’— 
Booklist. 


See Booklist 39 :4638 Jl. 15 °43. 


Colver, Alice Ross. The 
1943. 288p. Macrae, $2. 


Story of an American family in war time, 
touching on the question of war work versus 
home responsibilities for women. Feeling that 
her grown children no longer need her, Edith 
Merrivale joins the WAACS,. In her absence 
each of the three children passes through a 
crisis, in the process of which they grow up. 
Edith herself develops a new point of view 
and looks forward to happier relations with 
her husband when the war is over, A somewhat- 
better-than-light novel. 


Merrivales. 


Coons, Joan. Without passport. 1943. 
4386p. John Day, $2.75. 


Carries on the stories of a boy and girl, both 
gifted musically, who finish high school to- 
gether and then go separate ways. The girl 
marries and raises a family, while continuing 
to make music a part of her life; the boy wins 
popular acclaim as a concert violinist but falls 
short in personal integrity. A novel of con- 
trasts in which the two themes are not quite 
successfully fused. 


Idell, Albert E. Centennial summer. 
1948. 426p. Holt, $2.75. 


With a wealth of amusing detail, the author 
re-creates the atmosphere of the Philadelphia 
Centennial of 1876 and against this background 
tells the story of as miscellaneous a family 
group as could be gathered under one roof. 
Jesse Rogers, of sturdy Quaker stock, had mar- 
ried hot-tempered Augustina Borelli, daughter 
of an impecunious Italian count. Their chil- 
dren are as varied in temperament as might 
be expected from such a marriage. Add to these 


Zena, the Parisian sister-in-law, with her two 
“dash-hunds,” and Philippe. her handsome 
nephew come to attend the centennial, and 


there is plenty of material for comedy. 


Kent, W. H. B. Range rider. 1943. 1938p. 
Maemillan, $2. 


This author of westerns writes well and packs 
his story with action and gun play. His first 
novel was The tenderfoot (BULLETIN Ja. °43). 
This one continues with the same cast of char- 
acters. 


Leslie, Ann George. Dancing saints. 
1948. 307p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Story of a Shaker community, living on into 
the 20th century and maintaining its ideals and 
practices in the face of inevitable decline. At 
his mother’s death and by her wish, Orville 
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Thatcher, then 8 years old, goes to live in the 
community, and this is the story of his grow- 
ing up, his training in Shaker ideals, and of 
the way he faces the inescapable call to the 
outer world. The development is slow; there 
may be too much about Shaker customs and 
beliefs to suit readers who want action, but 
those of quieter tastes will like it, and like it 
very much. 


See Booklist 39 :446 Jl. 1 °43. 


Marquand, John P. So little time. 1943. 
585p. Little, $2.75. 


Skillfully-told story in which the past is 
brought to life and the present is made to 
seem historic. The present with which it deals 
is the period before America’s entry into the 
war, 1939-1941. The past action is reflected 
through the mind of Jeffrey Wilson, small-town 
Massachusetts boy married into New York high 
society, who, having been an aviator in the last 
war must now watch while a new war reaches 
out to take his son, Jim. Contains sharply 
ironic pictures of social types, notably one of 
a foreign correspondent, but has undercurrents 
of deep feeling. 


O’Hara, Mary. Thunderhead. 1943. 320p. 
Lippincott, $2.75. 


Flicka’s first colt, Thunderhead, is pure white, 
a throwback to the Albino, his grandfather. He 
is a powerful horse with great potentialities 
for speed. Ken dreams of his becoming a great 
race horse. But Thunderhead’s wild nature 
makes him unpredictable and in the end he 
follows the line of his own destiny as leader 
of a band of wild mares. Not so good a novel 
as My friend Flicka, for the interest is too 
diffuse, and much less a book to recommend 
for young people’s reading. On the adult 
shelves should be popular. 


Potts, Jean. Some one to remember. 
1943. 252p. Westminster, $2. 


This small-town novel in which the important 
character is a woman whose influence lives on 
although she herself is dead, makes a good ad- 
dition to the list of wholesome light novels. 


Smith, Betty. A tree grows in Brooklyn. 
1943. 443p. Harper, $2.75. 


This story of a young girl growing up in a 
srooklyn slum, yet finding there substance for 
enchantment, is so real that it suggests auto- 
biography. Has a quality which recalls Seren- 
teenth summer, although it is much broader 
in scope. Ends as that novel did, with the 
young heroine leaving home for college, a much 
greater change for Francie, since the transition 
is from Brooklyn to a midwestern university. 
A book to be warmly recommended. 
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Children’s Books 
Stories 
Austin, Margot. Manuel’s kite string. 


1943. 112p. illus. Scribner, $1.25. 


The author's distinctive illustrations are prob- 
ably the first and best appeal of this sturdy 
little book containing five simple stories of 
children and animals. Although the text is of 
third and fourth grade reading ability, the 
stories are most suitable for reading to first and 
secood graders. 


See Booklist 89 :373 My. 15 '48. 


Adshead, Gladys. Casco. 1943. 638p. il- 
lus. Oxford, $1.50. 


A small dark head appeared from the water 
and Casco scrambled onto the rocks, ‘““‘What was 
that bang?” he asked, “And where is my 
mother?’ What happened before this and after. 
when Casco, the baby seal, found kindness at 
Friendly Cove and lived to join his friends in 
the sea, is a short and interesting story, in- 
formational but readable. Grades 4-6. 


Clymer, Eleanor. A yard for John. 1943. 
95p. illus. McBride, $2. 


John lived in an apartment house in the city 
and had no place to play except on the days 
when his mother took him to the city park. It 
was after his father found a place in the sub- 
urbs, with a yard and a brook and woods where 
John could play Indian with his friend Jim, 
that happy times really began. To be read to 
first and second graders, or read by grades 3-4. 
A Junior Guild book. 


See Booklist 39:390 Je. 1 '43. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Twelve months 
make a year. 1948. 198p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2. 


Each month provides its special experience 
for Lydia, Jean, Mark, Father and Cousin Mary 
during a happy year in New England: a snow 
house, a sleigh ride, a “maple sugaring,” a 
rescue from the sea, treasure discovered in an 





old house—and last of all, a most unusual! 
Christmas. Miss Coatsworth’s knowledge of 
children and their interests, natural expres- 


sion, and perhaps more than anything else, her 
customary short poems at chapter endings. 
which are quite worthwhile in themselves, com- 
bine to make this a fine book for fourth to 
sixth grade children. 


See Booklist 39:468 Jl. 15 °43. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Round Robin. 1943. 
147p. Scribner, $1.50. 
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A new baby brother at the Farrells on Fourth 
of July brought changes in the lives of Johnny, 
age nine; Dickie, seven; Cynthia, five; and 
Mary Jane, two. The gentle humor with which 
the story is told suggests the influence of the 
author’s own five children, and mothers as well 
as children will enjoy this book. Large clear 
print and dramatic illustrations by Hildegard 
Woodward. Grades 4-6. 


See Booklist 39 :356 My. 1 ’°48. 


*Bell, Marion R. and Geyer, Donna M. 
Young cowboys at the Broken Arrow. 
1943. 256p. Whitman, $1.75. 


The authors know western life first hand, 
and this story of six New York boys who spend 
a summer on a ranch in Wyoming has an 
authentic note, lacking in most juvenile west- 
erns. Even though there is a brush with rust- 
lers thrown in for good measure, it remains a 
natural and plausible story for boys 10 to 12. 


Gillham, Charles E. Beyond the Clapping 
mountains. 1943. 134p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.50. Fiction or 398 


Illustrations made by a little Eskimo girl 
with a broken stub pen and a frozen bottle of 
India ink are in keeping with the elemental 
simplicity of these thirteen authentic folk tales 
of the Eskimos of Alaska. Such stories as “How 
the sea gulls learned to fly,’’ “The crow and 
the whale,” and “How the black turnstone 
came to nest near the sea” are typical, As a 
biologist for the U. S. Government, the author 
spent eight summers among the Eskimos, ob- 
taining stories with difficulty from a shy and 
diffident people. Well bound. Grades 3-4. 


See Booklist 39 :390 Je. 1 °438. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Back to school with 
Betsy. 1943. 176p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


B is for Betsy was noted in the BULLETIN 
for June, 1941, Since that time there has been 
a Billy and Betsy. Now comes this third book, 
about Betsy and her friends the year they are 
in 8d grade. Pleasant, wholesome reading for 
children of about that grade. 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Johnson, Helen 
L. Derry, the wolfhound. 1943. 74p. 
illus. Harcourt, $1.75. 


Large, clear type distinguishes this story of 
a wolf hound puppy who runs away from the 
county fair, where he has been on exhibition, to 
find a home on a farm. For second graders who 
are beginning to read with ease for themselves. 


* Suggested for libraries with limited book 


funds. 
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Milhous, Katherine. Corporal Keeperup- 
per. 1943. 62p. illus. Scribner, $1. 


Nobody is too small to win the war. That's 


what the Wooden Soldier found out after he 
had been rejected for his size (six inches), 
his weight (four ounces) and his age (one 


hundred sixty-seven years). But when the Ma- 
jor found out that he had done his part in 
three other wars for his country’s freedom, he 
made hifm a corporal and gave him an impor- 
tant job on the Home Front. Illustrated in 
color by the author. Grades 2-4, 


Peck, Anne Merriman. Manoel and the 
morning star. 1943. 31p. illus. Har- 
per, $1.75. 


Bahia, Brazil, is the locale of the story of a 
short but eventful period in the life of Manoel, 
whose faith in his friend Tonio and ambition to 
sail on the ship Morning Star brought equally 
desirable results. Ulustrated by the author. 
Oversize. Bound in boards. Grades 3-5, 


See Booklist 39:448 Jl. 1 '43. 


Seidlin, Oskar and Rypins, Senta. Green 
wagons. 1943. 131p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 


A traveling show troupe playing the small 
towns in Switzerland comes to grief when it 
reaches the village of Waldau. How the chil- 
dren of the village unite to relieve the situation 
makes a story of lively action, good characters, 
picturesque background and a touch of mystery. 
For 5th-6th grades. 


See Booklist 39:391 Je. 1 ’43. 


Stevens, William Oliver. Drummer boy 
of Burma. 1943. 277p. Dodd, $2. 


Out of his own childhood spent in Burma, 
the author has written this story of a little 
boy who is the son of a medical missionary in 
that country. Tommy has two ambitions, to 
learn to play the drum as well as his father, 
who had been a drummer boy in the Civil war 
and to see a real American snow storm, His 
beating of the drum in one of the native up- 
risings saves the white settlement from attack, 
but this incident, which is only one of many, 
in a charmingly told story is not overplayed 
and Tommy’s return to America, with the snow 
storm which came at Christmas, together with 
a present of a real drum, provides the climax. 
Gives considerable information about Burma as 
it was a generation ago and a sympathetic in- 
terpretation of native life. 


Scott, Sally. Molly and the tool shed. 
1943. 41p. illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 


story of Molly, a pet lamb, 
who refused ever to 


Easy-to-read 
brought up on a bottle, 
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give up sleeping in the tool shed which had 
been her first home. 


Stinetorf, Louise A. Children of North 
Africa, 1943. 190p. illus. Lippincott, 
$2. 


These twelve short stories designed to give 
American children an understanding of North 
Africa and its people will serve their purpose 
as supplementary geography material, but will 
hardly be read for pure story interest. One of 
the spring selections of the Junior Literary 
guild. 


See Booklist 39 :482 Je. 15 °43. 


Sutton, Margaret. Two boys of Ohio val- 
ley. 1943. 171p. illus. Grosset, 60c. 


This little story of Denny, living in West Vir- 
ginia, who watched the wooden donkey he had 
carved for his father’s birthday go floating 
down the river, and of Charles living in Ken- 
tucky, who rescued the toy and set out to re- 
turn it to its owner, is simple but warm heart- 
ed. Country boys should like it. Packed full of 
information about the region and illustrated 
from photographs. 


Story Parade picture books. Grosset, 50c 
ea. 

Finger, Charles J. High water in Arkan- 
sas. 

Lang, Don. Tramp, the sheep dog. 

Rounds, Glen. Whitey’s Sunday horse. 


These three short stories from Story Parade 
magazine, printed and bound up as separates, 
would look attractive to slow readers among 
boys. 


*True, Barbara. Their first igloo. 1943. 
unp. illus. Grosset, $1. 


Winter is the “good season” in the far north. 
Then all the Eskimo families pack their belong- 
ings onto sleds and trek north for the seal fish- 
ing. This little story is about a brother and 
sister who become separated from their parents 
and of how they build an igloo and fend for 
themselves until the family is reunited. With 
beautiful illustrations, makes an attractive book 
for its price. 


Science and Other Subjects 


Bronson, Wilfrid S. The grasshopper 
book. 1943. 127p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 632.7 


Remember the fable of the ant and the grass- 
hopper? The author rises here to the defense 
of the music-making grasshopper, saying, “I 
have already written a book about ants and 
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their truly wonderful ways. It seems only fair 
to write another one about grasshoppers and 
their remarkable relatives.” Readable text, 
many black and white drawings, good reading 
type and strong binding all recommend it for 
addition to the nature collection. 


Cooke, David C. and Davidson, Jesse. 
The model plane annual, 1943. 224p. 
illus. McBride, $2.50. 629.13 


This is a book for the model maker who takes 
his hobby seriously, with many practical and 
technical tips provided. Topics include: Model- 
ers in government service; Opportunities in 
Model Aviation; History; Powered flight; En- 
gines: Models for cadet training; Exhibition 
models; Models for defense; Meets and rules. 
The many photographs will likewise be of in- 
terest to the arm chair hobbyist. Grade 6 up. 


See Booklist 39 :422 Je. 15 '43. 


*Cook, Gladys Emerson. Zoo animals. 
1943. unp. illus. Grosset, $1. 591.5 


Full page color drawings, reproduced in tones 
of brown, with many smaller illustrations ac- 
companying the descriptive text, make this over- 
size book a distinctive addition to the books 
about animals. 


Goetz. Delia. Half a hemisphere. 1943. 
278p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 980 


A history of Latin America for young people, 
with a chapter on Latin-America today, its arts 
and culture; a short list of important dates 
and a pronouncing glossary. 


See Booklist 39:3388 Ap. 15 '43. 


Hay, Ella H. and Dudley, D. R. Our 
home and our world. 1943. 263p. il- 
lus. Beckley-Cardy, $1.12. 300 


An introduction to community life and rela- 
tionships, intended for about 3d grade level. In 
somewhat disguised story-form, presents infor- 
mation on six general topics; environment, 
food, seasons, clothing, shelter, and transporta- 
tion and communication. Well chosen illustra- 
tions, attractive format, and binding to with- 
stand wear. 


Lingenfelter, Mary R. Wartime jobs for 
girls. 1948. 226p. Harcourt, $1.75. 

871.42 

Suggestions for jobs in domestic service, on 


farms, public service, business and industry, 
war production, and in the armed forces, 


See Booklist 39 :420 Je. 15 °43. 


Lucas, Mary Seymour. Vast horizons. 
1948. 291p. illus. Viking, $3. 910.9 
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The story of exploration and the expansion 
of trade routes is fascinatingly told in a book 
for young people, with a series of maps which 
give the work special distinction. The period 
from the 12th through the 16th centuries is 
fully covered, with a briefer sketch of the later 
developments leading up to the present war. A 
Junior Guild book. 


See Booklist 39 :448 Jl. 1 °48. 

Maril, Lee. Spice and scent; herbs in fact 
and fancy. 19438. 68p. illus. Coward, 
$1.75. 635 


Rosemary, parsley, lavender, basil and other 
herbs are here illustrated and described as to 
Latin name, meaning, description, cultivation, 
harvesting, uses and history. Colored drawings 
and legends regarding their origin and use add 
interest. A special item for larger collections. 
Grade 6 up. 


Quinn, Vernon. Picture map geography 
of Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies. 1948. 114p. illus. Stokes, 
$2. 917.2 


To those familiar with Mr, Quinn's previous 
book on South America this one needs no in- 
troduction. The text is simple, including a brief 
history of each country, and the maps give a 
graphic picture of their products, topography 
and industries. Grade 5 up. 


See Bovklist 39 :874 My, 15 °48. 
For Young People 


Atwater, Montgomery M. Ski patrol. 
1943. 2387p. Random, $2. 


Brad Davis, young ski champion at Rocky 
Mountain University, is given leave of absence 
to go with his two uncles, Bob and Lane Cor- 
bett of the Government Wild Life Service, on 
their winter game patrol. Adventure in running 
down a renegade trapper combines with infor- 
mation about the Service and expert points on 
ski technique to make a good story for boys. A 
Junior Guild book, 


See Booklist 39 :390 Je. 1 °43. 


Coe, Douglas. Marconi, pioneer of radio. 
1943. 277p. Messner, $2. 921 


With the present ascendancy of radio, this 
story of its beginnings is sure to be in popular 
demand, 


Ewen, David. The story of George Gersh- 
win. 1948. 211p. Holt, $2.50. 
921 or 780.8 


October, 1943 


An excellent short life written by an eminent 
music critic. Is published as a book for young 
people, and coming close to their own time, 
will be of great interest to boys and girls of 
high school age, but there is no reason why it 
should not be offered to older readers as well, 
particularly those who would like a_ better 
understanding of modern music. 


Harlow, Alvin F. Theodore Roosevelt. 
strenuous American. 1943. 302p. il- 
lus. Messner, $2.50. 921 


There is much in the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt to appeal to the adolescent boy, and this 
new biography, written in the more informal 
manner of today, and perhaps with a little less 
of hero-worship, will probably be better liked 
by today’s youngsters than the life by Hage- 
dorn, so long a standard. 


Jacobs, Helen Hull. By your leave, sir. 
1948. 260p. Dodd, $2. 


The life and training of the WAVES described 
in story form by the former tennis champion, 


Lockwood, Myna. Indian chief; the story 
of Keokuk. 1943. 320p. Oxford, $2. 
970.1 
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There is strong local interest in this book, 
for Keokuk, the Sauk chieftain, was closely 
associated with Black Hawk in the Indians’ 
last stand against the white man. 


Mason, George F. Animal tracks. 1943. 
95p. illus. Morrow, $1.50. 591.5 


Although designed for young people, this is 
a book to interest amy nature lover and to add 
pleasure to any winter talk. Author, a staff 
artist for the Museum of Natural History, has 
provided his own illustrations, a full page 
drawing for each of the animals described, with 
a print of its fodt (where possible, life size) 
and of the track as imprinted in the snow. 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. Thomas 
Jefferson. 1943. 106p. illus. Dodd, 
$2.50. 921 


It isn’t easy to know where to place this 
book. Made up to look like a juvenile, it is not 
a book for young readers. More a philosophical 
essay than a biography, it calls for some con- 
siderable degree of maturity. At times it might 
even be thought an interpretation of America 
for intelligent Europeans. Perhaps that might 
be its field of greatest usefulness. 


See Booklist 39:391 Je. 1 °43. 





